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MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


This autobiography of a minister so long 
beloved and honored throughout our Society 


is a most welcome and a precious addition to 
the literature of Friends. But not to Friends 
alone will this work have interest and value. 
It has been said that there never was a dull 
autobiography, and in this as in other ac- 
cepted aphorisms there is a recognized truth. 
The narrative of the most commonplace life, 
if simply and truthfully told in the form of 
autobiography, furnishes matter enough to 
enrich a volume ; and this long and beautiful 
life was rich in valuable experiences, and 
was a practical illustration of such gentle- 
ness, grace, dignity and usefulness that a 
portraiture of it has an intrinsic value we 
can scarcely estimate. 

Living in a slave State, Samuel M. Janney 
was the friend of the slave, and constantly 
pleaded for justice and mercy to the oppressed, 
while he so carefully avoided underhand and 
illegal action that he retained the respect and 
friendship of his slaveholding neighbors. 

His manly course during the civil war, 
when the secession armies were generally in 
possession of the country in which he lived, 
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is worthy of all praise. Simplicity, truthful- 
ness and faithfulness carried our friend safely 
through dark days and won him the esteem 
of those who differed with him diametrically 
in opinion and in principle. 

Of his work among the Indians and of his 
intercourse with the authorities at Washing- 
ton, on behalf of the Society of Friends, this 
volume gives much interesting data. It will 
be seen that all his powers of body and mind 
were almost constantly employed in the ser- 
vice of God and man until, on the 30th of 
Fourth month, 1880, he passed away from 
earth in his 80th year. 

We append from the book the account of 
his ancestors and of the experiences of his 
boyhood. Eps. 


I was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, the 
11th of 1st month, 1801, bemg the eldest 
child of Abijah and Jane J anney, who were 
members of the religious Society of Friends 
and much esteemed among their neighbors. 
They were good examples of integrity, meek- 
ness and purity. 

My paternal ancestors for many genera- 
tions were Friends, and, so far as I can learn, 
they were exemplary members of the Society. 
The earliest among them of whom we have 
any certain account was Thomas Jauney, of 
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Cheshire, England. He was convinced of 
the principles of Friends about the year 
1654, when the Society first arose in that 
country (Piety Promoted, Vol. I, Philad’a. 
Memorials of Friends, 1787). Thenext year 
after his convincement, being then in the 22d 
year of his age, he received a gift in the gos- 
pel ministry, and being faithful to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit he improved in his 
gift and became instrumental in promoting 
the cause of truth. 

In his native country he suffered loss of 
goods and imprisonment for his religious tes- 
timony (Besse’s Sufferings of Friends, Vol. 
I, pp. 100, 104, 105). In the year 1683 he 
came to Pennsylvania, with his family, and 
settled in Bucks county, which was during 
the time of William Penn’s first visit to 
America. He served as a member of the 
Governor’s Council, and is mentioned in the 
letters of William Penn in terms of regard 
(Proud’s History of Pennsylvania). He 
traveled extensively as a minister of the gos- 

1, having visited Ireland and many parts of 

ngland before his emigration to America ; 
and afterwards he several times visited the 
churches, not only in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, but also in New England, Long Island 
and siead. In 1695 he went, in com- 

with Griffith Owen, to visit his brethren 
in gland, where, after about eighteen 
months’ service in the work of the gospel, he 
was taken ill and died in the 12th month, 
1696, in Chesshire, — about 63 years, hav- 
ing been a minister about 42 years (Bouden’s 
History of Friends in America, Vol. II, 
p- 120). 

In a “Testimony concerning him from 
Friends of Falls Monthly Meeting” they 
say: “We loved and highly esteemed him 
for his work’s sake, being an able minister of 
the gospel, sound in doctrine, endowed with 
wisdom and a ready utterance and favored 
with openings into the mysteries of the 
things of ’s Kingdom. He was not for- 
ward to offer his gift, having a true regard to 
the Giver, who said, formerly, ‘Cast the net 
on the right side of the ship;’ therefore ‘his 
bow abode in strength.’ And though the 
Lord had furnished him with such excellent 
qualificatiozs, he had so learned self-denial 
as not to glory therein, but was ready to pre- 
fer his friends before himself and give them 
the right hand of fellowship, being careful to 
keep the testimony of truth clear on all ac- 
counts, saying, ‘Those that appear in public 
are doubly bound to do so.’ He was of a 
cheerful and peaceable temper and innocent 
and blameless life.” 

When approaching the close of life, he 
said: “My care hath been for my sons, that 
they may be kept in the fear of God. I 


have been a good example to them; I havea 
care upon me that they may be kept humble 
while they are young; that they may bend 
their necks under the yoke of Christ. If I 
am taken away, I am very clear in my spirit 
I have answered the requirings of God. 

have been faithful ip my day, and I have 
nothing that troubles 4 spirit ; = spirit is 
very clear” (Smith’s History of riends in 
Pennsylyania. Hazard’s Register, Vol. I, 

. 213). 

. J. a Janney was the grandson of Thomas 
Janney. He came from Bucks county, Pa., 
to Loudoun county, Va., about the year 1749, 
being one of the earliest settlers in that 
neighborhood where Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting was afterwards established. He was, 
I believe, an elder of the meeting. His wife, 
Hannah Janney, who long survived him, and 
attained to the age of 93 years, was an elder, 
highly esteemed, as appears by a memorial 
from the meeting to which she belonged. 
They had a large family, mostly sons, and 
one of them, Israel Janney, was my grand- 
father, whom I well remember as a dignified 
and exemplary man; an elder of the meet- 
ing and much respected in the neighborhood. 
In the education of his large family of chil- 
dren, of whom seven sons and two daughters 
attained to maturity, he was careful to main- 
tain obedience by strict discipline, and they 
nearly all became useful members of society. 

My father, who was the eldest son, adopted 
a mode of parental government less rigorous 
than that of his father, and he was enabled, 
through the power of love and the influence 
of a consistent example, to educate all his 
children, of whom twelve attained to matur- 
ity, in the principles and practice of virtue. 

My mother was of Scottish descent, being 
the ioeiaee of John and Hannah McPher- 
son, who were exemplary and consistent 
Friends. At the time of their marriage they 
were members of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, Frederic county, Va. 

have been told by many persons who 
knew her that my mother was a very lovely 
woman ; but I had not long the advantage of 
her tender care and counsel, for she was re- 
moved by death when I was about twelve 
years of age. I well remember being called 
from my bed at night and conducted into her 
chamber to take my last farewell and to re- 
ceive her dying benediction. 

This brief sketch of my ancestors is in- 
tended as a memorial of their virtues and an 
incentive to their numerous descendants to 
pursue the same course of obedience to the 
divine law, by which our happiness and use- 
fulness here will be promoted and our eternal 
felicity secured in the life to come. May we 
ever remember that righteousness cannot be 
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transmitted as an inheritance; but each suc- 
ceeding generation must encounter the temp- 
tations and trials incident to this state of 
being ; a victory over sin can only be achiev- 
ed by reliance upon divine aid and obedience 
to the voice of in the soul. So far from 
deriving any real merit from the virtues of 
our ancestors, we may, by neglecting to follow 
their example, incur a greater responsibility 
and a heavier condemnation. The rebellious 
Jews boasted that they had Abraham for 
their father, while they were without the faith 
of Abraham and destitute of his virtues. 
There is, however, an advantage derived 
from preserving the memorials of a virtuous 
ancestry, and frequently recurring to their 
example as a means of inciting us to good- 
ness. This consideration, I believe, fre- 
uently operates beneficially upon the youth- 
1 mind. For my own part I can feelingly 
adopt the language of Cowper: 
“‘ My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron’d, and-rulers of the 


earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 

The Bon of parents passes into the skies.’’ 

I remember that at a very early age I ex- 
perienced the operation of divine grace con- 
demning me for evil and inciting me to good- 
ness. r was sent to school when quite young 
and soon learned to read, which became a 
source of pleasure and instruction. There 
were at that time very few books in the neigh- 
borhood. Those possessed by my father were, 
so far as I can remember, all of a useful 
character. Murray’s Introduction to the 
English Reader was read in our-school b 
the younger class, to which I Belonged, and 
recollect that during the reading of one of 
the pathetic pieces I burst into tears and 
could not proceed. In my youthful days I 
took great interest in reading the Bible, and 
so strong were the impressions sometimes 
made upon my feelings during its perusal 
that I can remember now the very spot where 
I sat, engrossed with its instructive pages. 
When I read the narratives of the evangel- 
ists concerning the discourses and miracles of 
Christ, I sometimes thought if I had only 
lived at the time when He was personally on 
earth how gladly would I have followed His 
footsteps, in order to receive the lessons of in- 
struction that fell from His holy lips, to be- 
hold the wonderful works that He did and to 
partake of those spiritual blessings that He 
dispensed to His followers. But I have 
since learned that we of this generation are 
as highly favored as any that have lived 
before us; because, like those of former ages, 
we may have access to the Father through 
the Son by obedience to the manifestations of 
His light and grace in our hearts. We have 
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also the advantage of perusing the Scriptures 
of truth, and of many excellent books = 
lated to promote piety and virtue; and in 
addition to these high privileges, we live in 
an age and country where we enjoy civil and 
religious liberty. For the last of these bless- 
ings we are, under Divine Providence, tly 
indebted to our predecessors in the Religious 
Society of Friends, who, by their labors and 
their sufferings, were instrumental in reviving 
primitive Christianity and promoting the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

After the death of my mother my father, 
having sold his mill and farm in Loudoun, re- 
moved to Fairfax county, and, joining in 
eeete with two brothers-in-law, they 

uilt the mill called Triadelphia, about four 
miles west of Alexandria. 

While residing at my father’s house I at- 
tended school in Alexandria for a short time, 
and was then placed, at about fourteen years 
of age, in the. counting-house of my uncle, 
Phineas Janney, of Alexandria, who was a 
commission merchant and an importer of 
iron. I lived in his family during the re- 
mainder of my minority and until I was 
married. To him and his wife, Sarah 8S. Jan- 
ney, I feel greatly indebted for their kind- 
ness toward me and their long-continued 
attention to my welfare. 

At the time I entered the counting-house I 
had made but little progress in my studies. 
Reading and writing, the rudiments of Eng- 
lish grammar and an imperfect knowledge of 
arithmetic constituted the sum of my school 
acquirements; but I had a great thirst for 
knowledge and took much pleasure in 


ing. 

The’ business I had to do occupied not 
more than half of my time, and my uncle 
had no objection to my reading suitable 
books in the counting-house during leisure 
hours. I soon reviewed my arithmetic and 
commenced algebra, and my uncle sent me 
to a ~— school > Re the French lan- 

uage. Subsequen went, as a night 
cae, to ‘ne com of my valued friend 
Benjamin Hallowell to — surveying. 

My taste for mathematical studies was not 
sufficient to induce me to pursue them with 
ardor, and the time for such pursuits being 
limited I never attained to much proficiency 
in them. 

Natural philosophy and chemistry were 
favorite studies with me, and in order to pur- 
sue the latter of these sciences with success I 
induced a number of my yo friends to 


join with me in forming an association. We 
purchased apparatus, performed experiments 
and delivered lectures, which became to us a 
source of much pleasure, and promoted our 
progress in scientific knowledge. 
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My stron predilection was for litera- 
cesvandl Tirend with avidity almost every 
work that came in my way, except those that 
were considered pernicious, and even some of 
this class occasionally shared my attention, 
notwithstanding the reproofs of that divine 


monitor which pleads with us in the secret of 


the soul. and condemns for sin. 

In order to promote my improvement in 
literary tase, I joined a number of young 
men in forming a literary society, which met 
once a month to read and criticise original 
essays: This society became to me exceed- 
ingly interesting ; it was continued for several 
years, and many of the essays were published 
In papers devoted to literature. 

bout this period I felt a desire to become 
distinguished for learning, and indulged in 
aspirations for literary fame. In order to 
assist me in the attainment of these ends, I 
commenced the study of the Latin grammar. 
Before I had made much progress my mind 
was brought under religious exercise. I 
wished to scrutinize the motives by which I 
was actuated, and finding them not pure, nor, 
as I believed, consistent with the divine will, 
I renounced the study. Since that time I 
have reflected much upon the subject of the 
ancient classics, and although I have felt my 
deficiency in that branch of learning, I can- 
not say that I have ever repented of the de- 
cision then made. 

It is impossible to tell what would have 
been the result if I had persevered and be- 
come a classical scholar; but in renouncing 
the study I sincerely believed I was doing 
right, and I hold that Divine Providence 
watches over individuals as well as over 
nations, and by His secret guidance shapes 
our destinies. 

In looking back on my past life I can see 
that in many cases disappointments and 
afflictions that I regarded as calamities proved 
to be blessings in disguise, and many in- 
stances that appeared to be of little import- 
ance led to unexpected and beneficial results. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF OLD TOWN MEETING- 
HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 

Read at its Hundredth Anniversary. 
One hundred years ago Friends of Pataps- 
co Meeting had requested of their Monthly 
Meeting at Gunpowder, in Baltimore county, 
ission to build a new meeting-house, to 
located in Baltimore town, between two 
and three miles south of their old house, on 
the Harford road; and on the 22d day of 
Second month, 1781, the first Preparative 
Meeting was held in the new building, as will 
be seen by the following extract from the 

original minute of the meeting, namely: 
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“Ata Preparative Meeting, held at Balti- 
more the 22d of the Second month, 1781, the 
representatives being present. 
“David Brown and John Cornthwait are 
appointed to attend the Monthly Meeting, to 
report to our next neeting.” : 
he people of that day were certainly good 
builders, for the house appears still to be 
substantial, and might. do good service for 
another hundred years. It is believed to be 
the oldest house of worship now standing in 
the city. The new house was located quite 
on the eastern border of the settlement of 
that day, and on elevated ground, at what is 
now the corner of Aisquith and Fayette sts. 
The first settlement of people from the 
British islands was-made in Maryland in the 
year 1628, by William Claiborne, who, with 
one or two hundred followers, established a 
trading post on Kent Island, a large body of 
land projecting from the eastern shore into 
the bay, and now being a portion of Queen 
Anne’s county. This was then, as it is now, 
a beautiful and fertile section. Claiborne 
and his people came here from the James 
river settlement, Virginia. 
In 1632, George cient, an Englishman, 
who had, by his friend, Charles the First, 
been raised to the title of Lord Baltimore, in 
Ireland, visited America, and was at James- 
town and Kent Island. He returned to Eng- 
land, and obtained from the King a charter 
for the whole region, including the colony of 
Swedes on the Delaware river, amounting to 
8,000,000 of acres of land. George Calvert 
died, leaving his son Cecilius, then a young 
man, second. Lord Baltimore, heir to Mary- 
land. The lafter sent his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, over with a colony, as Lieutenant- 
Governor, in 1634, himself never seeing the 
country. Protestants and Catholics, men of 
all beliefs fled to this new colony for liberty 
and life, and little persecution occurred on 
account of religious belief. The Lieutenant- 
Governor bought from the Indians 150,000 
acres of land for a few hatchets, axes, hoes 
and blankets, in accordance with the custom 
of dealing with the innocent natives, and 
carried in his pocket a license to kill all 
enemies. 
Civil and religious liberty, the tap root of 
American advancement, was guaranteed to 
Maryland by the parchment which Lieuten- 
seniiiovemned Leonard Calvert bore to these 
shores. This charter was from a king whose 
rliament and people were jealous of in- 
erent rights, and a government by religion, 
or for religion was forbidden by the words of 
the charter. From the earliest settlement 
many Friends were in Maryland, and there 
were twenty-five or thirty meetings on the 
shores of the Chesapeake in the 17th century, 
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and in Baltimore town they composed a large 
portion of the population more than a. cen- 


7 ago. 
n the year 1777 the Yearly meeting issued 
its first testimony, prohibiting the folding 
of human beings in bondage; and, by a rule 
of a adopted soon after, Friends 
were prohibited from hiring slave labor from 
the owners thereof. This final act was ac- 
complished after constant labor and ceaseless 
agitation of the subject by this people, dating 
most from the rise of the Society in Eng- 
land, in 1647. The result of.this. was that 
some lost their right of membership, whilst 
others emigrated to the free West to escape 
from the influence of the system, and many 
meetings were discontinued. These walls 
witness, twice a week, the gathering together 
of the remnant of this particular flock. 

The “General Meeting” of Friends of 
Maryland was founded in the year 1672, ten 
years before the landing of William Penn’s 
colony on the Delaware. This meeting was 
held at West River and Treadhaven, alter- 
nately, until the 4th of Sixth month, 1785, 
when, in accordance with a minute of ad- 
journment of the previous meeting at ‘shird- 
haven (as it was now called), it was for the 
first time held in Baltimore Town, and in 
this house four years after its erection. It 
had now become strictly an Annual or Year- 
ly Meeting, and was held the next year, 1786, 
at Thirdhaven, dropping West River. The 
meeting assembled in 1787, a second time, at 
Baltimore Town, in 1788 at Thirdhaven, and 
in Sixth month, 1789, for the third time at 
Baltimore Town, and from that period has 
continued to be held in this city, the autumn 
being chosen instead of the early summer, as 
previously. 

The rapid growth of the Society in Balti- 
more, about the time of the building of this 
house, was occasioned mainly by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the United States 
and Great Britain, advancing mercantile and 
commercial interests, and the young men 
came in from rural districts to seek their 
fortunes in new and more profitable enter- 

rises. And who were these young men? 

any of them became valiant standard-bear- 
ers for the cause of Truth and Righteousness, 
earnest laborers for the elevation and relief 
of the poor and oppressed from the shackles 
by which they were bound, who thought not 
of fame, but only to obey the silent monitor, 
to listen to the still small voice and walk in 
the paths of peace. We will name a few of 
these people and some of their descendants. 

From West River, in Anne Arundel 
county, south of Annapolis, came the Johnses, 
and from Indian Spring, 12 miles west of 
Annapolis, came the Hopkinses. These two 

















families of Friends had intermarried and 

ve force and weight to society. From the 
rst-named family descended the late well- 
known and universally beloved John and 
Henry Johns, the former of whom was a 
Bishop of the Episcopal church. 

Another descendant of these families was 
the late Johns Hopkins, than whom no one 
is more closely identified with the’ general 
welfare and commercial prosperity of our 
city, and tono man, probably, are we so 
much indebted for those enterprises and pub- 
lic works which have raised Baltimore from 
a village of 8,000 inhabitants in 1780, to the 
front rank of American cities in 1880; while 
the institutions of benevolence and learning 
which bear his name are monuments of’ his 
sagacity and far-sightedness, and attest the 
love he bore for his adopted city, while the 
memory of his good deeds will ever remain in 
the hearts of a greatful people. 

From Sandy Spring came Philip E. 
Thomas, the First president of Baltimore’s 

reat commercial artery—the Baltimore and 
hio Railroad—who was also to the end of 
his long and useful life an Elder in the meet- 
ing and chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, said, in a lec- 
ture in St. Peter’s Church in this city, that 
“there were two names that would not be 
forgotten while a red man lives, and those 
names were William Penn and Philip E. 
Thomas.” 

Philip E. Thomas was not only the first 
resident of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
ut its “father and projector,” as attested by 

the Board of Directors upon the acceptance 
of his resignation as president, in 1836. He 


was identified with the city’s Her and was , 


one of the most prominent and well-known of 
our merchants, and no mercantile house stood 
higher than that of Thomas & George, His 
brother, Evan Thomas, was associated with 
him in business and in various public enter- 
prises. 

The influence of these and other Friends 
upon the growth and commercial prosperity 
of our great city has been wide-sp: and 
enduring. Their public spirit, prudence and 
sound judgment are indicated by their promi- 
nence in the management of all benevolent 
and commercial bodies of our city during the 
latter portion of the last and the earlier part 
of the present century. 

From Sandy Spring came also the Brookes, 
the Stablers, the Selden and others. From 
West River came the Snowdens, Cowmans 
and Plummers. From Gunpowder, to swell 
this interesting throng of Baltimore-builders, 
are the names of Matthews, Price, Scott and 
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others, who may well be honored by their 
many descendants. 

Chester county, Pa., sent her Townsends 
and Bailys, whose descendants are influential 
members of our Society at this day. 

Thirdhaven must not be forgotten in this 
remembrance, for that settlement sent its 
hundreds across the bay. bearing the 


names of Kemp, ,Dixon, ett, Moore, 


Needles and others. At Easton, the location | b 


of the old Thirdhaven Meeting, stands the 
house built 200 years ago. The Friends re- 
siding there have, within the last year, erected 
an excellent new house, the old one yet stand- 
ing, a memento of the time when those pure 
thropists and Christian am ors, 
rge Fox and William Penn, stood on the 
floors of the primitive houses and preached 
the everlasting Truth to crowded audiences. 
Among the names connected with the early 
settlement of this meeting none stood in more 
honored prominence than that of Ellicott. 
The brothers to whom it belonged came to 
this State in 1772, to what was then a wild 
region, a few miles above the head of tide 
on the Patapsco river. There they founded, 
and in great built, the manufacturing 
village so long known as Ellicott’s Mills, now 
Ellicott City. It is not alone on the records 
of this meeting that we find the name asso- 
ciated with every philanthropic effort, but in 
the half century succeeding their arrival in 
Maryland no account of Baltimore and its 
vicinity, or of Friends, would be fairly writ- 
ten which did not dwell upon the large part 
performed by this family in the development 
of the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests of the city, which, in our day, have at- 
tained so | a growth. 
The remains of the members of this fam- 
- ily have a fitting resting-place on a hill over- 
looking the scene of their earthly labors, and 
it may be added that the ground wherein 
they sleep, with the meeting-house adjoining, 
was a by the Ellicott brothers to the 
Society of Friends. 


(To be continued.) 





AN OVERTAXED BRAIN. 


It is a question whether the phrase, “ An 
overtaxed brain,” is not misleading, and 
whether the cause of the consequences attrib- 
uted to overtaxing the brain ought to be 
sought for elsewhere. It is certain that many 
men of feeble constitution have pursued a 
course of study, of a confining and laborious 
character, down to extreme old age, and this 
in city as well as country, and in every vari- 
ety of climate inhabited by civilized man. It 
has been proved by statistics collected with 
the utmost rd to accuracy, and from a 
sufficiently wide field, that habitual brain-work 





contributes to health and longevity. The 
brain is the strongest organ in the whole 
body ; it will endure more without injury, and, 
up to a certain point, will recover more 
speedily from the results of abuse than any 
other organ of the human system. If the 
heart and lungs have a a ron of rest, 
the brain has this advantage, that its rest may 
be prolonged for hours. Why should the 
rain give out before the rest of the body ? or 
why should men be found who are in excel- 
lent general health, but are unequal to the 
writing of a letter? Leaving out of the ac- 
count Lieodieiey predispositions to brain dis- 
ease as being abnormal, involving unusual 
dangers and demanding extraordinary pre- 
cautions, it is our conviction that the brain, in 
relation to the test possible amount of the 
best intellectual work of which it is capable, 
is very easily managed. ; 

Assuming that a person without hereditary 
disabilities and in good general health has 
reached maturity, the brain will not be over- 
taxed if a few simple rules are rigorously ob- 
served. The right kind and quantity of food 
must be eaten at regular hours, and in a proper 
manner. There must be sufficient sleep and 
exercise in the open air, with an hour or two 
of conversation in the day. If these rules 
be observed, the brain may work all the 
rest of the time, provided regard be had to 
change of occupation. If no stimulants be 
used, as much can be done healthfully as 
could be done under any pressure whatever, 
in a week, or a month, or a year. Suppose 
these rules embodied in a particular case. 
The brain-worker rises at six, or at seven, or 
at five, according to his inclination, having 
spent eight hours in bed. At seven or eight, 
or according to the time he rose, after having 
breakfasted, he begins work, and continues 
five hours; suspends for recreation a half 
hour before he dines, then converses or walks 
for an hour, and resumes werk for three 
hours; spends another hour in the air, and 
consumes another in the evening meal, giving 
an hour or two afterward to reading, and the 
remainder of the evening to conversation. 
Such a course gives the greatest promise of 
good health and long life. He has given 
nine or ten hours to brain work. If he uses 
no stimulants; if he never forces the rate; 
if he is a “whole man at everything,” and 
the moment a thing is ended drops it out 
of mind till resumed, he can do this for forty 
years. Public speaking is more than brain 
work ; it is lung work, tongue work, throat 
work, arm and leg work—for it is done 
standing—hence there must be periods of 
rest after unusual exertion. 

It is not the use of the brain that breaks 
men down, but the violation of physical laws 
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connected with it which produces this result. 
The brain worker eats hurriedly and irregu- 
larly ; goes to the table with his face flushed 
with mental exertion and excitement, or from 
the table directly to his work ; he does not 
pay due attention to ventilation; he sits in 
an unhealthy position of body ; he does not 
take any exercise in the open air; he carries 
his trains of thought to bed with him ; when 
he feels weary, he takes tea or coffee, or to- 
bacco, perhaps wine; he forces the pace; he 
allows one thing to crowd another, and he 
does not observe the Jaw of rest by change. 
He breaks down, and it is said that he has 

‘ overtaxed his brain, when, if the other parts 
of the body had been properly taken care of, 
the brain would easily have done all that it 
has done.— Christian Advocate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter is sent by a friend, 
who thinks it will be interesting to our 
readers : 


Parsons, KAN., Fourth mo. 9th, 1881. 

Our esteemed friend, Elizabeth L. Com- 
stock, having handed me thy donation of one 
hundred dollars towards the “ Homestead 
Fund,” I used it in erecting a dwelling-house 
for an industrious, cleanly, kind-hearted col- 
ored man and wife, named James and Ro- 
sanna McGlasson, who, with their one son 
Clarence, emigrated from Robinson county, 
Texas, in Eleventh month, 1879, as “Col- 
ored Refugees from the South,” and settled 
in Parsons, Labette county, Kan. 

I thought it fitting that they should be the 
first in this locality benefitted by that fund, 
inasmuch as she had practically proved her- 
self to be an honest, worthy woman, and a 
true friend of her race in many respects. 

Last year she faithfully served as the most 
efficient member and presiding officer of the 
“ Visiting Committee,” composed of nine ref- 
ugee women and old settlers here, whom I 
appointed to kindly visit their less favored 
sisters from the South, giving them such ad- 
vice in regard to cleanliness, industry and 
habits of life, and such instruction in house- 
keeping duties as they discovered were need- 
ed from time to time. 

I thought I perceived very good results 
from those visits, the visitors and visited both 
being benefitted. This woman has also been 
a useful attendant in cases of sickness, giving 
judicious advice, and promptly reporting to 
me what was needed. 

One reason why I thought she especially 
deserved aid in erecting a house was that she 
was ever willing to shelter all she could of 
her people upon their arrival here from the 
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South, and freely to divide her last hard- 
earned loaf with them; and while she was 
paying, mainly by her own labor, five dollars 
per month rent for part of a little cabin, she 
was saving up all she could spare to purchase 
a home. With a little aid from her husband 
she fully paid for a town lot last year, and 
asked me if I would loan her means sufficient 
to build a small house and let her return it 
in monthly payments, instead of paying rent. 
I complied with her request by furnishing 
the materials for the house, which cost a tri- 
fle over one hundred dollars, and I thought 
thy generous contribution could not be more 
usefully appropriated than by thus poate r 
to this poor reputable colored woman, who, 
while she is energetically doing.a good part 
for herself and family, is also nobly assisting 
in the elevation of her race. 

I believe this fund is destined to prove a 
great blessing to many families of poor col- 
ored refugees from the South who are seeking 
permanent homes in Kansas. 

Thy friend, WiLMER WALTON. 


““SCRAPS# 


FROM .UNPUBLISHED, LEDTIBRS. 

Much do I sympathize, my beloved friend, 
in thy increasing physical disability; but I 
believe “ patience will have its perfect. work ” 
in thee. What a comfort, what.a rest to the 
wearied soul that can feel as day is declin- 
ing that the allotted work has measurably 
kept pace with it. With mental and spir- 
itual ability still vouchsafed to help and 
cheer loved associates in life’s chequered jour- 
ney, giving aid from the storehouse of expe- 
rience, and by the invaluable gift of sympa- 
thy in humanity’s varied claims, how rich in 
blessing may the enfeebled body still be made, 
even in retired home life. ere is a sense 
bordering on sadness, but which has much of 
hallowed feeling in it, the consciousness of 
having to give up one cherished pleasure or 
occupation after another, as “the years draw 
nigh” when “the grasshopper is a burden,” 
especially when failing powers prevent meet- 
ing dear ones again. But the Christian can 
look beyond the dark boundary, and can even 
rejoice when those the most tenderly beloved 
are safely landed on the other shore, and 
spared further trial and conflict here below. 

In Maemillan’s Magazine for the present 
month there is a paper on Lucretia Mott, by 
Agnes Macdonell (a niece, I believe, of Mary 
Howitt), giving a most interesting account of 
her anti-slavery ardor more especially, as be- 
ing the work to which she consecrated herself; 
but her whole life must have been one of rare 
beauty and excellence. To have once seen 
some of your great and noble ones I feel to 
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have been a privilege ; but how many of them 
whom we met have away ! 

Has “The Life and Work of Mary Car- 
i by J. Esttin Carpenter, reached you? 
a _ reading it—a deeply es 

iography. Her t energy and devoted- 
ness ewan 'dinceted som especially to Ragged 
and Reformatory Schools. She brought to 
her work a deep faith in the —— vir- 
tue even in the most depraved. Her inti- 
macy with your Dr. Channing and Dr. Tuck- 
erman, and their support, were a great aid to 
her efforts. Her aim was not to break the 
will but to train it to govern itself wisely— 
to call out the which still exists even in 
the most degraded, and to make this conquer 
the bad. The result of her efforts often sur- 
passed her hopes. For all schools .a funda- 
mental consideration with her was that the 
aim should be not so much to impart knowl- 
edge as to draw forth the power of acquiring 
it. 





Very slow is the return of spring, but it is 
a favor once more to watch the beautiful un- 
folding of opening bud, of leaf and blossom. 
Most of all touching are the exquisitely love- 
ly early wild flowers, emerging through and 
amid storm and tempest in their intended 
wayside nooks and hidden recesses, giving 
forth year by year their own appointed 
sweets. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 30, 1881. 





Broap Founpations.—The right educa- 
tion of youth is a matter of such immense 
importance in every aspect that we owe our 
readers no apology for bringing the subject 
before them very frequently. If it can be 
shown to be true that a large number of chil- 
dren of apparently unusual natural endow- 
ments are annually absorbed in the great 
stream of mediocrity, never .fulfilling the 
promise of a precocious childhood, it is im-. 
portant to inquire if there is not some error 
in culture which has a tendency to clip the 
wings of genius, or to misdirect the powers of 
eager youth. 

By the careful training and encourage- 
ment of special gifts individual genius should 
be fostered, we imagine, and the general 
training deemed needful for the average 
child is set aside for a narrower, but more 
ambitious, course’ intended to encourage these 
special gifts. Too late it is found the struc- 
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ture of education is worthless, for want of 
strong and sure foundations, able to bear the 
superincumbent weight and the stress and 
strain of life’s vicissitudes. Our lives are 
many sided, and it will not answer a good 
purpose to fit a child for a one sided life 
alone. We need harmonious development in 
early life, and no system is good which does 
not regard moral, intellectual and physical 
training as each and all essential factors in 
the grand result to be attained. 

The educator, if truly wise, will fix his at- 
tention on future results rather than present 
glitter. Knowing that will-power, determi- 
nation and decision are essential to character, 
he will welcome indications of these valuable 
traits, and conscientiously will seek to guide 
the will into right channels of energy; he 
will direct the affections of youth to such 
things as are forever lovely, and he will offer 
in answer to the importunate inquiries of im- 
patient and restless childhood such revela- 
tions of the truths of science and philosophy 
as will not repel or disgust, but attract the 
inquirer to search into deeper and diviner 
mysteries. The moral status of the young 
perhaps rarely holds its due place in the at- 
tention and concern of many educators ; but 
without the wise and careful culture of the 
religious or spiritual nature, and without the 
most watchful and tender faithfulness in sup- 
pressing or eradicating those tendencies to 
moral obliquity which too often are the sad 
inheritance of children, no one can hope for 
to build on the Best foundation. 

In moral education example, much rather 
than precept, is the true means of instruction. 
Happy that child whose plastic years are 
passed under the immediate care of the habit- 
ually virtuous. The beauty of holiness 
attracts by its inherent force all ingenuous 
minds, and if children see this holy bright- 
ness shining around the home altar or per- 
ceive it at the academic desk, as well as in 
the religious meeting, surely the ways of sin 
can have little to allurethem. But even the 
youth who are reared among the blessed in- 
fluences of virtuous life are too often sub- 
jected to bad example, and it is desirable to 
use such means as seem practicable to so rec- 
tify moral perceptions and invigorate moral 
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dispositions that thé mind may effectually 
resist every insinuation of evil. 

Good books, adapted to the tastes and 
needs of youth, are abundantly multiplied in 
our day, and these are effective instruments 
of moral instruction. By their help every 
lesson in morals can be practically presented 
to the young and virtuous principle asso- 
ciated with the affections. Committing to 
memory maxims of religious truth and moral 
duty, in a didactic and insulated form, is far 
less attractive means of culture than the 
reading of a pleasing biography of a life of 
noble endeavor and of generous deeds. 
Every ideal phase of life may be illustrated 
in the judicious story book, and it is strange 
blindness which would surrender this power- 
ful means of inculcating and fostering virtu- 
ous principle to the use of the enemies of 
innocence and purity. The beauty of holi- 
ness can be seen pervading the fictitious story, 
as well the virtuous life; and while the 
truthful narrative is ever to be preferred, the 
agency of fiction, if employed, should be in 
the inculcation of truth and moral principle. 


Care in preserving and promoting physical 
y health is also of prime importance during the 
period devoted to intellectual culture. Clean- 
liness, cheerfulness, free air and sunshine, 
wholesome food and physical exercise of a 
sportive character are the right of children. 
Room to grow and time to grow is entirely 
needful for healthy and happy young life, 
and without good health and its attendant 
cheerfulness little progress in the intellectual 
life is to be expected. The young have a 
right to all these conditions in civilized life. 
After, however, the utmost is done for 
youth in the way of educational training, and 
adequate knowledge is acquired for the foun- 
dation of future attainments, the value of the 
whole depends on whether the learner has 
gained a habit of unwavering allegiance to 
the rightful lawgiver, whose seat is in the 
human heart. Unless it is the purpose of 
the student to conform his conduct to his 
conscientious internal apprehension of recti- 
tude, the most vital point of all culture has 
been left incomplete. The lower qualities of 
our nature, unsubjugated to wisdom and 
goodness, may turn all intellectual gain into 
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a means of evil. Shall it not be the steady 
effort of the educators in our own denomina- 
tional schools to promote this habit of self- 
control which lies at the foundation of all 
moral worth? This is, indeed, the broad 
foundation which prepares the youth for his 
life work, and which will strengthen him for 
every high endeavor, for every special en- 
gagement, and may be the means of promot- 
ing vast improvements in the conditions of 
human life which will realize the brightest 
anticipations of the optionist. 

Missteps are way marks to the wise, but 
even the counsels of the wise and deeply ex- 
perienced vibrate to and fro, before the even 
balance of assured truth determines accu- 
rately the ultimate right. Seeking earnestly 
for wisdom in this supremely important work 
of arming the young for the succesful warfare 
of life, we know that the all beneficent 
Ruler of the earth will not withold it from 
His children and servants. 

The ladder of Augustine, of which the 
poet sings, has “rounds by which we may 
ascend ;” and 


‘* We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The aoa summits of our time. 


‘* The say pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


‘“‘ The distant mountains that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise.” 


“Man’s culture,” says Emerson, “can 
spare nothing; wants all the material. He 
is to convert all impediments into instru- 
ments, all enemies into power. The formida- 
ble mischief will only make the more useful 
slave; and if one shall read the future of the 
race hinted in the organic effort of nature to 
mount and meliorate, and the corresponding 
impulse to the better in the human being, 
we shall dare affirm that there is nothing he 
will not overcome and convert, until at last 
culture shall absorb chaos and gehenna. He 
will convert the furies into muses and the 
hells into benefit.” 





DIED. 


BANCROFT.—On the 26th of Third mo. 
1881, Susanna, wife of John Bancroft, and 
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daughter of the late Edward Brookes, of Wil- 
mington, Del., in the 77th year of her age. 

BAYNES.—On the 9th of Fourth mo., 1881, 
at Plymouth, a co., Pa., Mary W., 
wife of Thomas P. Baynes, in the 83d year of 
her age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 

PRICE.—On the 11th of Fourth mo., 1881, 
at Lockport, N. Y., Daniel Price, in his 85th 

ear; a consistent member of Rochester (N. 

-) Monthly Meeting. 

rn at Rahway, N. J., 1796, removed to 

Lockport in 1823. After loss of his wife in 
Canada he married Sarah E. Dean, of Mace- 
don (N. Y.) Particular Meeting, who, together 
with three children, survive him. 

WILSON.—On the 10th of Fourth mo., 1881, 
at her home, in Half Moon, Centre co., Pa., 
Huldah Wilson, in the 67th year of her age; 
a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES—DISTRIBUTION 
OF LIFE IN THE OCEAN. 
From Seaside Studies.—Agassiz. 

During the last half century, since the 
geographical distribution of animals and 
plants become a subject of more careful 
investigation among naturalists, the broad 
zones of the earth’s surface with their char- 
acteristic populations and vegetation have 
been subdivided, according to more limited 
and special combinations of organic forms, 
into narrower zodélogical and botanical areas. 
The application of these results to marine 
life is, however, of much more recent date, 
and indeed it would seem at first sight as if 
the water from its own nature could hard] 
impose a barrier so impassable as the land. 
The localization of the marine faune and 
flore is nevertheless as distinct as that of ter- 
restrial animals and plants, and late investi- 
gations have done much to explain the con- 
nection of this distribution with physical 
conditions. 

A glance at the coast of our own continent, 
starting from the high north, and making the 
circuit of its shores from Baffin’s Bay to 
Behring’s Straits, will show us to what a 
variety of physical influences the animals 
who live along its shores are subjected. On 
the shores of Baffin’s Bay, especially on ‘the 
inner coast of Greenland, where the glaciers 
push their way down to the very brink of the 
water, and annually launch their southward 
bound icebergs, we shall hardly expect to 
find very abundant littoral fauna. On its 
western shore, where the ice does not advance 
so far and a greater surface of rock is ex- 
posed, the circumstances are more favorable 
to the development of animal life. Here 
abound the winged mollusks (Pteropods) so 
often swept down to the coast of Nova Scotia 
by the cold current from Baffin’s Bay ; the 
“whale feed” as the fishermen call them, be- 
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cause the whales devour them voraciously. 
Here occur also many compound mollusks, 
especially a variety of Ascidians and the 
highly colored stocks of Bryozoa. With 
them is found the Comatula of the northern 
waters, one of the few modern cianoids. . . 

Along the shore of Labrador and New 
Foundland the coast is wholly rocky, and 
deeply indented with bays about New Found- 
land. Here there is ample opportunity for 
the growth of certain kinds of animals in 
sheltered nooks. The number of species is, 
however, much greater along the shores of 
Maine, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
than in Labrador, owing no doubt to the 
milder climate. The beautiful shore of Maine, 
with its countless islands and broken, pictur- 
esque outline, is very rich in species. Parts } 
of this coast are remarkable for a variety of 
naked mollusks as also for the more brilliant 
kinds of Holothurians, the Cuvieria, and the 
like ; here also occur the only northern repre- 
sentative on our coast of the Sea-fans or 
Gorgoniz, so common on the shores of 
Florida. — 

From Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras the char- 
acter of the coast changes ; it becomes more 
sandy, and though here and there the aspect 
is varied by a rocky promontory or a stony 
beach, yet the general character is flat and 
sandy. With this new character of the shore 
the fauna is also greatly modified, and it is 
worthy of remark that while thus far the+ 
representative species have reflected the char- 
acter of animals to the north of them they 
now begin to represent rather those of the 
Carolina shores. South of Cape Cod come 
in a kind of Scallop and Periwinkle, very 
different from the larger Scallop found on the 
coast of Maine. Our Sea Urchin is replaced 
by the Echinocidaris with its few long spines 
and an entirely new set of Crustacea and 
Worms. 

The whole coast of the Carolinas from 
Cape Hatteras to Florida is a sandy beach. 
Here we have the large Pholas burrowing 
deep below the surface, and the Cerianthus, 
those long cylindrical Actinis, enclosed in 
sheaths with their bright crowns of gaily- 
colored tentacles; the free colonies of Hal- 
cyonoids abound also in this coast and a new ¢ 
set of Sea Urchins make their appearance. . 

Perhaps a more favorable combination of 
circumstances for the development of marine 
life does not exist anywhere than about the 
coral reefs of Florida, and certainly nowhere 
is there a more rich and varied littoral fauna 
especially on their western shores within the 
Gulf of Mexico. Here swims the Portuguese 
man of war, borne gaily along on the surface 
of the water by its brilliant float; here the 
blue Velella sets its ohjique sail to the wind, 
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and hosts of lighter and more brightly tinted 
corals fringe the shore with many tinted 
shrubbery. 

In these waters are also found the blue 
and yellow Angel fish, the Parrot fish (Sca- 
rus) and the strange Porcupine fish (Diodon). 
Vegetable life is comparatively scanty in 
these tropical waters, where there are scarcely 
any sea-weeds, except the corallines or lime- 
stone Alge of the reefs. 





ENGLISH GIRLS AT GIRTON—THE PRIVILEGES 
OF WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from Girton College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, under date of March 14, gives this live- 
ly account of the present status of the educa- 
tion of women at the great university of the 
English people. Eps. 

“Cambridge,” says Lord Macaulay, with 
his usual trenchant partisanship, “had the 
honor of educating the great Protestant Bish- 
ops whom Oxford had the honor of burning.” 
It may be hoped that this crushing antithesis 
is not a perfectly exact definition of the two 
great English universities; but it must never- 
theless be admitted that in everything which 
constitutes real greatness the younger sister 
has far surpassed the elder. The array of 
great names possessed by the single college 


+ of Trinity at Cambridge would alone suffice 


a 


_ 


to outweigh the whole muster-roll of Oxford. 
As you pass slowly up the magnificent length 
of that noble dining-hall, which has long been 
famous throughout England, your eye catches 
among the portraits on its wall the pointed 
beard and handsome courtier-like face of 
Lord Bacon, the grand high forehead and 
deep thoughtful eyes of Sir Isaac Newton, 
framed in snow-white hair, the long locks and 
delicate feminine profile of Abraham Cowley, 
the pale, thin-lipped, half sarcastic counten- 
ance of Dryden, Sir Edward Coke’s harsh 
features and sullen frown, George Herbert’s 
sweet, serene face, Barrow’s heavy brows and 
look of scholastic gravity. When to this list 
are added such names as those of Donne, Por- 
son, Byron, Macaulay, Trinity College may 
well be consoled even for having missed such 
a prize as that handsome, fresh-faced scholar 
of Christ’s who was known to his comrades as 
“studious John Milton.” But had Cambridge 
no other title to renown than its present posi- 
tion as the centre of a powerful movement in 
favor of feminine education, it might still be 
held to have “deserved well of the State.” Two 
such colleges as Girton and Newnham are suff- 
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who interpreted St. Paul’s verdict of “I suffer 
not a woman to teach” into an irreversible 
statute suffering her not to learn as well. 
The same doctrine is abundantly preached in 
our own time. That a woman should rule king- 
doms, wage wars, sign treaties, hold the pow- 
er of life and death over millions of men is, 
of course, quite proper and historical, but 
when. she quits these trivial occupations and 
aspires to the momentous duties of taking de- 
grees, pleading causes, summing balance- 
sheets, administering doses of aconite or bella- 
donna, the whole masculine world is at once 
astir to relegate her to her “proper place,” 
wherever that may be. 

But all the bluster of these would-be Can- 
utes avails nothing to roll back the tide of 
human progress. The Ladies’ College at Gir- 
ton, which in 1869 with one small room 
in a hired house in the town of Hitchin, is 
now a stately building on the outskirts of 
Cambridge itself, with well laid out grounds 
of its own, and good accommodation for 55 
students, 43 of whom are actually in residence 
at the present time. Even during its brief 
term of existence it has produced many a 
brilliant scholar. Finally, it has just achieved 
its crowning triumph in gaining from the 
University of Serge a fortnight ago, the 
official recognition which it ‘had so long 
sought in vain. Henceforth two lists are to 
be published simultaneously after every ex- 
amination, the one containing the names of 
male and the other of female undergraduates. 
Worse still, a table is to be appended showing 
where the names of the ladies would have 
stood had the two lists been intermingled ; so 
that many a lazy undergraduate will now have 
to shudder at the thought of being immeas- 
urably su by his sister, his cousin, or 
the lady of his secret admiration, and having 
the fact cast in his teeth regularly every day 
till further orders. 

Our dinner in the hall at Girton on Satur- 
day was certainly well worth a much longer 
journey than the two miles of flat country 
road which separate the college from Cam- 
bridge. The dining-hall itself, with its high 
cross-beamed roof, its white walls hung with 
antique-looking pictures, its long ranges of 
tables, its huge Gothic windows, commandin 
a view of the smooth green lawn beyond, 
made a very picturesque tableau ; nor were the 
guests unworthy of their surrounding. Our 

arty at the “high table” included the lady 
rincipal herself, Miss Bernard, one of those 
rare women who can be as business-like as the 
driest money-digger on Change, without los- 
ing the native kindness of heart which is the 


cient vouchers for any seat of learning, how- | birthright of their sex. Around her sat the 
ever little they might have been to the taste of | veteran astronomer, Prof. Adams (discoverer 
those grim old fifteenth-century Conservatives | of the planet Neptune), whose cheery face 
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and hearty laugh gave little token of his long 
and echunstion isbeet his wife, as bright 
and pleasant a companion as any man of sci- 
ence could wish; Miss Herschel, a grand- 
daughter of the famous discoverer of Uranus, 
herself no mean proficient in scientific studies, 
and already beginning to teach at an age 
when most girls have not yet ceased to learn, 
and a Scottish lecturer on chemistry from Cai- 
us College, Cambridge, with all the sly humor 
of his nation. 

Having described Girton, it is needless to 
say much about Newnham, which is merely 
an abridged copy of its elder and more famous 
sister. The older part of the building contains 
33 lady students, the new, which stands di- 
rectly opposite, 35 more. Since its founda- 
tion, six years ago, the college has gained a 
very fair show of university honors in pro- 
portion to its numbers, as might be expected 
under the guidance of so active and zealous 
a Principal as Miss Clough (sister of the 
bright young Rugby poet so lovingly remem- 
bered by Charles ingsley and “Tom” 
Hughes), whose fresh, genial face and cheery 
i ness quite belie the evidence of her gray 

ir. 

Should you wish for a few antiquities as a 
foil to all these modern improvements, you 
have not far to go. You may inspect the fa- 
mous “circular church” beside the market 
place, of which only three other specimens, 
including the renowned Temple Church in 
London, now exist. 

You may wander through the quaint tun- 
nel-like gate-way and shadowy, low-browed 
cloisters of Queen’s College, founded by Mar- 
garet of Anjou, in the days of her glory, be- 
fore the Rose of Lancaster had withered 
in the scorching splendor of the “ sun of York.” 
You may watch the shadows of evening creep- 
ing over the ancient dial constructed by Sir 
Isaac Newton. You may stroll out Trump- 
ington village to survey what local tradition 
declares to be the mill immortalized by Chau- 
cer in his Canterbury pilgrimage, and the 
old church at which he leveled his unflatter- 
ing epigram : 

_——— ington, Trumpington, God be thee 


Thy steeple doth seem like a knife in a 
sheath.”’ 


You maysit in the beautiful chapel of King’s 
College while the sunset pours a flood of 
many-colored glory through the stained win- 
dows upon the stone palm forest of the won- 
derful roof. And when you have seen all 
this you will still find new marvels springing 
up on every side, till you feel tempted to ex- 
claim, with Alderman Curtis, “ Wonders have 
never done ceasing.” 


From the New York Shipping and Commercial List. 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The importance of the Mississippi River, 
in its relation to the transportation problem, 
can scarcely be over-estimated, and the diffi- 
culties which engineering science has to en- 
counter in grappling with the problem of the 
best means for improving its navigation are 
commensurate with the magnitude of that 
mighty volume of water, which is five thou- 
sand miles in length, crosses twenty degrees 
of latitude, and drains 1,250,000 square miles 
of territory. The delta of this great river 
extends nearly up to its confluence with the 


Ohio at Cairo. All below that is low land, . 


and liable to floods at high water. Long be- 
fore the country was settled by the white man 
these great floods were dreaded, and there is 
evidence that the extinct race of mound- 
builders sought to control them by means of 
levees. Since the United States have had 
jurisdiction over both banks of the great 
river a great deal of engineering skill has 
been brought to bear on the river problem, 
and a vast amount of money has been spent 
in cutting bars, removing “snags,” straight- 
ening channels and building levees. - None 
of the levees were strong enough, however, 
to escape occasional “crevasses” and the 
wide-spread destruction which ensued. The 
jetty system, applied with so much skill by 
Capt. Eads to the South Pass, has secured to 
the river a deep and safe channel at its mouth¢ 
at a cost of a little over $5,000,000; but 
much remains to be done in the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi, and the 
security of its banks along its entire length. 
In 1879 a commission was appointed by Con- 
gress to investigate the subject, and a — 
was submitted during the past year. The 
work of the commission was mapped out 
from Cairo to the mouth of the river, a dis- 
tance of 1,100 miles. 

It was proposed, among other things, to 
compel the mighty current of the river to 
clear out the shoal places and make a chan- 
nel for itself. To do this the low water chan- 
nel would have to be narrowed to a maxi- 
mum width of three thousand feet by a com- 
bined system of levees and of brush barriers 
and jetties. By this means the space between 
the new and old low-water banks would be 
gradually raised, and the contracted channel, 
quickened in flow of current, would be scoured 
out to a greater depth. This would tend to 
give the current a greater uniformity both of 
ye and velocity, and enable floods to pass 
off with greater speed. Levees would be 
needed to promote this work, as well as to 
protect the adjacent low-lying lands. It was 
not deemed advisable to straighten the chan- 
nel to any great extent, and it was recom- 
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mended that caving shores should be secured 
by “ matrasses” of brush and rip-rap works 
of stone. The work, it was estimated, could 
not be completed for less than $23,000 per 
mile, or $25,000,000 for the distance between 
Cairo and the passes. This seems like a 
large figure, but if the improvements could 
be substantially and permanently made at that 
limit, they would probably be worth much 
more to the country than the cost, should 
Congress regard the scheme as worthy of con- 
sideration. It has been estimated that the 
area of rich bottom lands to be reclaimed 
under a good levee system is not less than 





_ 32,000 square miles, worth $20,000,000 at 


$10 an acre. The annual products of the 
reclaimable alluvial lands, at ante-bellum 
rates, it is estimated, would be not less than 
$300,000,000. 

The Illinois and Mississippi River and 
Canal Improvement Commission has made 
arrangements for a Northwestern convention 
to be held at Davenport, Iowa, May 25th. 
Each Governor of a Northwestern State is 
invited to appoint ten delegates, each board 
of trade five, and each farmers’ club three, 
to attend the convention. State officers and 
Congressmen will be invited. Secretary Win- 
dom has promised to attend if possible. The 
object is an appeal to Congress for a speedy 
extension of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
to the Mississippi River, by way of Hennepin, 


} for the purpose of opening an all-water route 


a 


from the upper Mississippi to Chicago, the 
lakes and the Erie Canal. 
Davenport and Rock Island have appropri- 


ated money to pay the expenses of the gath- 
ering. 





Save your Eyes.—TuHeE ‘Popular Science 
Monthly gives these words of caution in refer- 
ence to the eyes: 

1. To be sure that you have sufficient 
light, and that your position be such that you 
not only avoid the direct rays upon your eyes, 
but that you also avoid the angle of reflection. 
In writing the light should be received over 
the left shoulder. ; 

2. That you avoid a stooping position and 
a forward inclination of the head. Hold the 
book up. Sit erect also when you write. 

3. That at brief intervals you rest the eyes 
by looking off and away from the book a few 
moments. And you are further caution- 
ed to avoid as much as possible books 
and papers printed in small type, and 
especially such as are poorly printed ; also to 
avoid straining or overtaxing the sight in any 
way. Boys may need to be reminded of the 
great importance of thorou wf cleansing the 
eyes with soft, pure water, bot morning and 
evening. 
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Every state has its peculiar 
is beset with troubles. Weal 
of evils in its train. It is easy enough for a 
narrow-minded moralist to accumulate instan- 
ces of one kind to prove that any particular 
condition in life is of all others the most dan- 
gerous, and the men who are found in it the 
most vicious. 
the perils which attend our private and na- 
tional prosperity, we do not wish to be classed 
with those who rail at wealth, and imagine 
the rich to be in any peculiar manner or 
degree a source of danger to the republic. 
Civilization is founded upon wealth, and what 


The cities of 
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THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY. 
Danger attends every condition in life. 
rils. Poverty 
brings a troop 


While pointing out a few of 


wealth will buy. Money which buys comfort, 
leisure, culture and refinement, which is ex- 
‘cate in charity, education, art and religion, 

lesses the community in which it is accumu- 
lated; and they who make it and spend it 
thus have the right to take the toll of luxury 
as it passes through their hands. 

But, in a country like ours, where on the 
whole, since the first immigrations, the rule 
has been to have small fortunes, to live ab- 
stemiously, and to abhor the license and the 
vicious pleasures which always infest an an- 
cient form of civilization, the sudden increase 
of wealth brings with it peculiar dangers, In 
most cases, the great fortunes which the dis- 
covery of mineral oil in Pennsylvania sudden- 
ly put into the hands of those who owned the 
lands where the oil was found proved fatal to 
their inexperienced rs, The money 
was made by men and women who knew 
none of the proper uses to which a great for- 
tune could be put. The most obvious advan- 
tage to be gained by it was to buy luxuries 
to supply physical wants. The result was a 
short career of lavish expenditure, a plunge 
into dissippation, and a sudden return to 
poverty. 

On a larger scale, that experience is likely 
to be repeated by those who gain great wealth, 
for the use of which they are not prepared. 
Poverty or moderate good fortune has hith- 
erto kept the larger part of our people at 
home, and preserved them from contact with 
most of the splendid vices of civilization. 
Now vices are like diseases. They have their 
“run,” and exhaust their virulence in an old 
community. But, imported into countries 
where they are new, they acquire a new de- 
structive power. With a sudden and wide 
diffusion of wealth in America, it will be more 
difficult than it is in older communities to 
reserve the virtues upon which the well- 

ing of society depends. 

There are two kinds of high culture: one 
which is established without wealth, and pro- 
cures the advantages and pleasures which can 
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be obtained by intelligence and virtue, and 
another which is the result of putting at the 
command of intelligence and virtue great re- 
sources, to be expended in forwarding all the 
high interests of society. It requires great 
self-control and great experience to enable 
one to make the transition from one to the 
other in safety. The new opportunities bring 

reat temptations. A host of material grati- 
Seatiene present their claims. The mind is 
bewildered by the ability to enjoy unaccus- 
tomed splendor and to revel in a new and 
untried field of pleasure. 

Rich Americans who are spending their 
wealth in foreign lands are the wonder of the 
world, and in nothing is their folly more con- 
spicuous than in the extravagent prices they 
are willing to pay for initiation into European 
vices, or a share in the cheap privileges of 
foreign society, or some borrowed lustre from 
an ancient aristocracy. Mrs. Howe has not 
overstated the shameful facts in regard to the 
American slave market which provides beau- 
tiful women for foreign lords. 

The manifest evils which attend any sudden 
influx of wealth, not only to those who acquire 
it and to those who are only excited and 
thrown off their balance by the sight of it, 
are inevitable. But they are not without 
antidote. More than ever do we need to push 
the agencies which tend to a high culture, 
and make so conspicuous the advan and 
pleasures of temperance, chastity and health, 
the blessings of literature, science, art and 
religion, that the increase of wealth will have 
as its natural result the extension of all these 
good things to society in all its ranks. 

* There is one example of the two kinds of 
high culture mentioned above following each 
other in natural succession so apt for our pur- 
— that we cannot refrain from using it. 

uis Agassiz was a poor man, poor to the end 
of hisdays. But all Americans know that he 
was the peer of any man, were he a Croesus in 
wealth or an emperor in rank. Yet many 
things which he longed for he was compelled 
to forego for lack of means. His son has ac- 
quired great wealth. No American believes 
—the supposition is too evidently absurd— 
that Alexander Agassiz is by his money lifted 
to a rank above his father. But all intelli- 
gent Americans are able to rejoice in the fact 
that this control of ample resources enables 
him to make the hopes and purposes and un- 
finished plans of his father established facts. 
In such a case, culture goes before and pre- 
pares the way, then wealth comes to flow 
through the channels provided by intelligence, 
and all the world shares the blessings which 
money can buy. 

The dangers of wealth are only such perils 
as match privilege, and they are avoided ea- 


sily by those who use their wealth ogee the 
privileges that wealth can buy. Greed, pride, 
ostentation, license, the grossness of a practi- 
cal materialism and the licentiousness of op- 
portunity abused, are evils attendant upon 
the use of great resources, of which the proper 
returns are improvement of the quality of 
life and great enlargement of its powers and 
pleasures. There can be no danger of any 
attack upon property in our country, unless 
the vast accumulations of wealth shall be 
withdrawn from the common uses of the 
community. The protection of wealth will be 
its power to confer blessing; and that power 
must be exercised, if we would avoid a bitter 
day of reckoning, such as surely awaits some 
of the favored classes in the Old World. 

The effect of a high tide of prosperity upon 
the moral and religious interests of our coun- 
try entirely depends therefore upon the con- 
secration with which wealth is accepted and 
employed. History teems with lessons of the 
perils of an enervating luxury. In the wave 
of material prosperity which is to sweep over 
our country we shall need new vigilance, lest 
the homely and sober virtues which have 
borne us through all adversity shall be for- 
gotten when, in a glamour of self-indulgence, 
their presence seems no longer required.— 
Christian Register. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S BEQUEST TO HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Thomas Carlyle has surprised many who 
were interested in every act of his original 
and independent mind by his bequest of books 
used in writing two of his greatest historic 
works toan American University. In makin 
his bequest he says: “Having with aad 
reason, ever since my first appearance in lite- 
rature, a variety of kind feelings, obligations 
and regards towards New England, and in- 
deed, long before that, a hearty good will, 
real and steady, which still continues, to 
America at large, and recognizing with grati- 
tude how much of friendliness, of actually 
credible human love, I have had from that 
country, and what immensity of worth and 
capability I believe, and partly know, to be 
lodged, especially in the silent classes there, 
I have now, after due consultation as to the 
feasibilities, the excusabilities of it, decided 
to fulfill a fond notion that has been hover- 
ing in my mind these many years, and I do, 
therefore, hereby bequeath the books (what- 
ever of them I could not borrow, but had 
to buy and gather, that is, in general what- 
ever of them are still here) which I used in 
writing on Cromwell and Friedrich, and 
which shall be accurately searched for, and 
parted from my other fea to the President 
and Fellows .of Harvard College, City of 
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Cambridge, State of Massachusetts, as a poor Hath he not a nose of blue? 
testimony of my respect for that Alma Mater Tell me, birdling—tell me true. 
of so many of my transatlantic friends, and Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
a token of the feelings above indicated to- Rosy wreaths and revelry : 
ward the great country of which Harvard is a marmae ec een paee 
the chief school—in which sense I have rea- Sung to her of ammaae bower, 
son to be confident that the Harvard au- Sunny skies that never lower— 
thorities will please to accept this, my little Lured her with thy promise fair 
bequest, and deal with it, and order and use Of a lot that ie no — 
it, as to their own good judgment and kind Sivataieran: = ocean 
fidelity shall seem fittest. A certain sym- 
bolical value the bequest may have, but of a her if, when storms are long, 
hee aaa e can sing a cheerful song— 
intrinsic value as a collection of old books When the rude winds rock the tree 
it can pretend to very little. If there should If she’ll closer cling to thee? : 
be jou as to any leche coming within the Then the blasts that sweep the sky, 
category of this bequest, my dear brother Unappalled shall pass thee by ; 
John, if left behind me, as I always trust and Though thy curtained chamber show 


hope, who already knows about this Harvard 
matter, and who possesses a catalogue or list 
drawn up by me of which the counterpart is 
in possession of the Harvard authorities, will 
see it for me in all points accurately done. In 
regard to this and to all else in these final 
directions of mine, I wish him to be regarded 
as my second self, my surviving self.” 

This interesting gift will doubtless be grate- 
fully accepted by the authorities of Harvard. 





ARBUTUS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter east their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
>» Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
Amid dry moss and dead leaves at my feet, 
The trailing spring flower, tinted like a shell! 


And bending o’er it not irreverent, 
I —— of lives thus lowly clogged and 
pent, 
Which yet found room, 
ae “ad cumberings of deep decay and 
eat 
To give to heaven the sweetness of their 
breath, 
And to earth the beauty of their bloom. 


-_—--—0-—_—— 
THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 

BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Blue-bird, on yon leafless tree, 
Dost thou carol thus to me, 

“‘ Spring is coming! spring is here!” 
a thou so, my birdling dear? 
What is that in misty shroud 


\ Stealing from the darkened cloud! 


Lo! the snowflake’s gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whitened ground, 
Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 

“‘ Spring is coming! spring is here!’’ 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain ? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain, 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky 
With a black and threatening eye; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold? 


Siftings of untimely snow, 
Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 





THE PLANETS IN CONJUNCTION, 


A New York paper of the 22d inst. says: 
“It is only once in an age, or in many ages, 
that the planets in this solar system arrange 
themselves in such relation to each other as 
they hold to-day. Along an imaginary line 
drawn from the earth to the sun, and pro- 
jected right onward for millions upon millions 
of miles, the planet Jupiter, beyond that the 
ringed planet Saturn, and still further out yet 
the planet Neptune, will be ranged almost as 
if they were strung together. Between the 
earth and the sun Venus is swinging into 
line, and beyond the sun, and between it and 
Jupiter, little Mercury is also approaching 
the line of march; but before these two lag- 
gards will have joined the celestial dress 

arade the great planets will have already 
Sole ranks, to proceed in their circling 
about the sun. The phenomenon is not of 
brief duration, like an eclipse or like the 
transit of the planets Venus or Mercury 
across the sun’s disc. The celestial machinery 
in this instance is more complicated and pon- 
derous. According to the compilers of the 
Nautical Almanac the conjunction, or time 
of nearest approach of Jupiter and Saturn, 
will occur this forenoon; but the grand 
march will not break up until next week.” 





THE DELAWARE BEET SUGAR COMPANY. 


Last year there was manufactured at the 
company’s works, at Riverside on the Dela- 
ware, about 103,000 pounds of beet sugar of 
very fair quality. This ‘yield would have 
been sensibly increased had the manufacurers 
been prepared for work a month earlier. The 
average percentage of sugar in the beets used 
was 9.52. The crop was harvested late in 
October. Tests made of the same beets in 
September showed that one per cent. of sugar 
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had been lost, neutralized by acid salts, by 
allowing the crop to remain so long in the 
ground. This knowledge will be utilized in 
the coming season, and the beets harvested and 
the factory started in September. , “ This one 
per cent.,” Mr.'Stone says, “is enough to turn 
the scale between profit and loss in this in- 
dustry.” 

The prices offered by the company for the 
coming season range from $3.50 per ton for 
beets containing 8 per cent. of sugar to $8.50 
per ton for beets containing 14 per cent. of 
sugar, delivered on the cars at any station of 
the P. W. & B. or Delaware Railroad, or on 
boats on places agreed upon. The best soil 
for the growth of beets is that upon which a 
good crop of wheat has been grown the pre- 
ceding year. The same fertilizing answers 
for both crops, in proper soils, the beets ex- 
tracting fertilizing ingredients which the wheat 
does not require.— Grocers’ Price Current. 





ITEMS. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI (Lord Beaconsfield) 
died on the morning of the 19th inst. in the 
77th year of his age. 


THE Postmaster-General has issued an order 
declaring postal cards unmailable when any- 
thing except the direction is written on the 
address side of the cards. 


THE streets of Cairo, t, are to have 
their names inscribed in Arabic and French, 
and the houses numbered. It will be the first 
Mussulman town with such indications. 


OFFICIAL reports at Washington show an 
increase of about four per centum of the area 
sown in winter wheat. There is still snow at 
points in the west, both north and south. But 
experience has proved that some of the best 
wheat years ever had have been those in 
which the season was late. 


TIMBUCTOO is a very fine city, with several 
mosques, and walls the circuit of which can- 
not be made in less than an hour, at the south- 
ern end of the Sahara. The slave trade is 
carried on upon a very large scale, immense 
numbers of negroes being brought thither 
from the Soudan, and thence taken to differ- 
ent places in western Africa. 


SEVERAL specimens of fossil woods and lig- 
nite have been found at a depth of 191 feet 
below the surface in boring an artesian well 
at Galveston, Texas. Above these were fifty- 
five feet of quicksand and 135 feet of solid blue 
clay. The contractor also asserts that a con- 
siderable quantity of bones and shell have 
been drawn out of the well, from what depth 
is not stated. 

THE Public Ledger states that a farmer 
eighty years of age, residing near Philadel- 
omg who has during the greaterpart of 

is life kept a rough record of the seasons, 
pronounces last winter the longest in_ his 
experience. He found ice in his yard early in 
October, and another film of it on Saturday— 
making the stretch of ice-producing weather 
cover fully six months. 


REPORTS from all the counties of Kansas, 
collected within ten days, show that the win- 
ter wheat is in excellent condition—better 
than usual at this season. The weather for the 
last few days has been hot and windy, but the 
farmers believe that, with rain and favorable 
weather following, the crop will be the largest 
ever harvested in the State. The reporis of 
eens of the spring wheat are unfav- 
orable. 


THE statues and all other objects exhibited 
in the British Museum are to be properly 
labeled, and in such a manner that the most 
ignorant visitor, who is able to read, may 
without much trouble derive more knowledge 
than by the present brief and learned nents. 
It has been proposed, where practicable, to 
add below the label, in the case of antiquities 
and of natural history, an outline-of a map of 
the world; indicating by a red spot the geo- 
graphical position where the object was found. 


A TELEGRAM from Bradford, England, 
states, “ Trade is so bad here that factory ope- 
ratives are emigrating at the rate of fifty a 
week. The majority go to the United States. 
Over sixty left for America last week, and 
large numbers are booked for the present 
week. Some of the Bradford firms contem- 
plate taking a lot of machinery to America 
and manufacturing American wools on the 
spot. There are hundreds of unemployed 
operatives here, and a majority of the mills are 
running on short time.” 


THERE has been still another shock of earth- 
— at Chio. Mr. Goschen, the English 

inister at siege has telegraphed to 
the Lord Mayor of London that the require- 
ments of the wretched people of the island are 
increasing daily, that present resources are 
adequate only for immediate wants, and beg- 
ging that English subscriptions may be stimu- 
lated. We are glad to be told that the New 
York Committee have not relaxed in their 
labors or interest; but they earnestly desire 
that the charitable and those kindly disposed 
toward the locality in affliction shall hasten 
their gifts, which will be doubly useful if 
bestowed without delay. 


THE FLOODS IN THE WEST.—The floods in 
Illinois and Wisconsin continue, and the dam- 

e is very great. Some of the suburbs of 
Chi © are under water. Elgin, Sterling and 
Rockford, in Illinois, are partly submerged, 
and the damage at Elgin is estimated at $70,- 
000. The loss in Wisconsin is estimated at 
hundreds of thousands. Four men were 
drowned at Beliot while trying to save a bulk- 
head. On the 23d inst. the Missouri river at 
Omaha reached 23 feet 4 inches above low 
water mark, 16 inches higher than the previ- 
ous flood. Railroad communication with the 
East continued cut off, the Iowa bottoms op- 
posite the city were overflowed for miles, and 
several hundred houses in Councils Bluffs 
were inundated. The river was stationary at 
Sioux City. 


NOTICES. 


Abington First-day School Union is post- 
poned from the 7th to the 2Istof Fifth month. 
J. Q. ATKINSON, Clerk. 








